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A BRIDAL SONG. 
By Leronarp Luoyp. 


Three years ago to-day we two were wed ; 
Three years, no more, and yet it seems so long— 
I have no heart to sing this bridal song 
Since she who was my bride hath long lain dead, 
And sods are piled above the shapely head 
That was my pride and glory.—Ah, how fair — 
My wife was once! and now—nay I believe 
That she is fairer now, and will not grieve 
As one who hath no hope; so will I sing 
The song my buried darling loved once more, | 
Sing in the solitude; and it may be 
That like strong voices far away to sea 
Will cheerily through midnight blackness ring 
And reach the waiting ears and hearts on shore, 
So my lost love in Heaven will list, to me. 
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My bride is a queen with a crown of gold, 
My queen with a crown of shining hair ; 

My bride is a flower whose leaves unfold 
And daily grow with the sun more fair. 


My bride is a pearl, that the sea of years 
Hath cast at my feet as a priceless prize ; 

My bride is the answer to prayers and tears, 
A haven of hope when life’s storms arise. 


My bride is all mine, with no thought to give 
Of love beyond in her pure young heart; 
My bride is all mine while we both may live, 
And mine, still mine, when the grave shall part. 


So let them ring us a merry peal, 
And let them speak of long love and life; 
We are bound together for woe or weal, 
And bending I kiss her, and call her wife, 





THE DEATH OF THEKLA.* 


No path now lies before me, no, not one! 
Save that which leads me to my lost love’s grave; 
No hope beyond, no guest besides I have. 
Neabrunn ! if thou desert me, then, alone 
I go; nor gloom of night, nor winds’ invivid moan. 
Shall me restrain: a broken heart can brave 
Hells’ legioned spirits, nor assistance crave, 
Itself already a lost spirit grown. 
The trembling girl went with her; saw her seek 
The mangled corse where the unburied lay ; 
The lovely and the lifeless were united. 
She pressed her arm against his pallid cheek, 
And with one sigh the life-blood ebbed away : 
Death sealed and sanctified the vows she plighted. 


* See Schiller’s ‘“ Wallenstein,” 








J. W, DAcsy. 
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FADED FLOWERS. 


O faded flowers! O faded flowers ! 

Ye were so gay in long lost hours, 
So sweet, but now 

Ye are lone relics of resplendent bowers, 
Of leaf and bough, 

Of granges lapt in lazy light, 

Of morning, noon, and dewy night, 
O faded flowers ! 


White roses, purple pansies from the low 
Long slopes whereon the sun 

Loveth to glance at evening ; where the snow 
Of lilac-bloom and dim 

Shadows of chestnut leaves, fall on the fair 

Red roses that fling perfume thro’ the air ! 


Forget-me-nots from lonely streams, 
And golden 

Laburnum that so softly gleams 
In olden 

Gardens, where morning in a silver mist 


Is by the sun first kissd ! 


Rich passion flowers whereon the sun at noon 
Had looked most lovingly, but oh, too soon 


Deserted ! Moss roses that the moon 
In stilly dew-time loved to veil full oft 
And soft 


Brown-hooded wall-flowers from a shady nook, 
Where apple orchards slope towards the brook! 


Ah me! all these, ay more, and I remember 
Fond-falling words that came 


And wooed my young heart, ’ere that year’s Semptember . 


Dropt its great crown of flame! 
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Alas! Alas! those days are gone for ever, 
Ah me! these flowers are dead, 

And time with fairest flatteries can never 
Restore love that hath fled ! 

But now, while in far woods the birds are singing 
Sweet songs of land and sea, 

Methinks the voice of one, long-lost, comes ringing 
Adown the fields to me. 

Ay, lingers in love-accents, sadly tender, 
Yet sweeter than of yore, 

Until old days and flowers, in pristine splendour— 

Return to me once more ! 


O faded flowers! O faded flowers ! 
Ye bring me dreams of other hours, 
Then memory allures me back 
Across life’s golden summer track,— 
Oblivious of life’s present pain,— 
And I relive the past again 


O faded flowers ! 
Marit TREVELYAN. 





“TOLD IN THE TWILIGHT.” 


Godolphine Chesney was my cousin, aud the daughter of a 
country squire who owned Hurstmontieux Court on the south- 
east coast of Sussex. Godolphine was fair and very lovely,— 
seldom have I seen a face whose expression was so full of 
tenderness and guileless innocence, which added a’ charm to the 
sweet blue eyes, almost violet in their depths, and changing 
with every emotion of joy and sorrow. 


It was the middle of July, and on my office table lay a note 
addressed to me in my uncle’s old-fashioned copperplate hand- 
writing. The letter commenced by inviting me down to the 
Court for a wedding, and gradually Godolphine’s name framed 
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TOLD IN THE TWILIGHT. 


itself before me as the fair fiancée; the Squire having briefly 
stated that his future son-in-law, Walter Vavasour, was in the 
army, and very popular, he concluded by wishing the young 
couple happiness in this world, and the world to come. 


I confess the news startled me terribly ; perhaps I ought to 
have been prepared for it, for although I have always loved my 
cousin Godolphine passionately (she herself knew how often I 
had told her so), still in reply Godolphine had only shaken her 
head sadly, and, raising her blue eyes misty with tears, looked 
a decided negative. Upon one occasion I had told her my 
story for the twentieth time, and asked if I should never be 
anything more than “brother Fred” toher? There was a long 
pause, but no responsive echo in my darling’s voice, and I, 
‘feeling terribly disappointed and half broken-hearted, wandered 
homeward. I remember an autumnal glory was tinging every 
spray, and bright sunbeams played amongst the chestnut trees, 
while earth’s songsters’ joyous melodies filled the air, and yet 
more vividly than all, I remember the dear old Squire’s grasp 
of the hand as he met me in the hall, and giving one look into 
my face read the misery there depicted, and how he whispered 
“never mind, my boy, take an old man’s advice and try again. 
Better luck next time; don’t be down-hearted, you may yet 
win the day.” 


But the better luck to be tried for next time never came; my 
uncle went abroad ostensibly on account of Godolphine who had 
lately shown symptoms of the same complaint which had made 
the Squire a widower, and herself an orphan. 


Hurstmontieux Court was shut up, several of the family 
servants dismissed, and when their absence was prolonged for 
days, weeks, and even months, I became hopeless, feeling certain 
it was perfectly impossible that such extraordinary beauty as 
my cousin possessed could remain unnoticed, and often in my 
lonely hours becoming jealous of some unseen rival. 


Dolphy had no brothers or sisters, consequently I was heir 
apparent. How painfully I wished to follow them abroad God 
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only knows, yet I was too much tied to my desk at the War 
Office to dream of attempting such an impossibility. 


Once I stole down to Hurstmontieux Court in the evening, 
and walked about the grounds by moonlight, and enjoyed the 
luxury of watching the flickering stars, and the trees all robed 
in strange blackness, which seemed to environ every well-known 
object, giving almost a mysterious beauty to the simplest — 
outline. For more than an hour I stood and pictured Godol- 
phine in her airy loveliness stealing round the Squire’s favourite 
haunts and caressing the stag-hounds and timid deer, gathering 
flowers fair and fragrant as herself. 


I even heard the tones of her voice, but, alas! the distant 
chimes of a church clock, and the monotonous hootings of owls, 
were the only sounds which disturbed the awful stillness sur- 
rounding our beautiful deserted home. 


And now at last the chain of my former life was broken. My 
worst fears were realized, and Godolphine was going to be 
married. 


Ah what a flood of memories seemed awakened by those 
words “going to be married!” Back went my thoughts to the 
time when we were boy and girl together, and Godolphine wore 
a white frock and blue sash, while her long golden curls floated 
below her waist, and I accompanied her on a chesnut pony in a 
crimson velvet frock and white collar. 


Among the family portraits at Hurstmontieux there is one 
that awakens a truly touching echo of the past, and I gaze with 
a strange feeling of melancholy at the two fair forms which 
represent myself and my much loved cousin. 


Ah me! the merry lad with curls black as the raven’s wing, 
and cheeks rosy as Ribston pippins is now grey-haired and bent 
with sorrow, and the golden curls have lost their sheen; but 
why anticipate my sad retrospect? let me hasten on with 
Godolphine’s story. 
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The tenantry had nicknamed us the “little mistress and the 
young squire,” and I do not think uncle Talbot objected, for he 
smiled and looked pleased when I, a penniless orphan, and his 
dead sister’s child, was talked of as Godglphine’s future 
husband. : 


Alas! the fairy castles Mr. Haylewood built were destined 
never to be completed, brother and sister we should always 
remain, but, as Godolphine had herself so sweetly remarked, 
“Nothing more, oh nothing more!” 


Well, there was no help for it, I must write and decline, or 
accept the invitation at once. 


I did not hesitate for a:-moment, and before the day was much 
older had started on my journey. 


It was in the month of July, fields of corn stretched out far 
and wide, scarlet poppies enamelled green uplands, blue corn 
flowers, mallow, and crimson trefoil mingled their colours in 
gorgeous picturesqueness. , 


Every tree was in full splendour, rooks cawed loudly and sang 
a joyous monotony of welcome, and as I alighted at Hurst- 
montieux Court a mingled perfume of roses, fleurs-de-lis, 
petunias, carnations, and heliotropes greeted me with a joyous 
luxuriousness, and I felt that exhilarating beauty of the country 
atmosphere in strange contrast after the stifling closeness of a 
London summer. 


I have seldom seen a finer specimen of architecture than 
Hurstmontieux Court, and as it stood out in all its pathetic 
beauty, every window reflecting the crimson hue of the setting 
sun, it struck me more vividly than ever. 


As the folding doors were thrown open, and I was announced 
there came a slight murmur of pleasure; family portraits in 
profuse quantities lined the oak-panelled walls, and smiled down 
upon me ; and then cousin Godolphine—the sweetest picture of 
them all—rushed forward and grasped my hands, exclaiming, 
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“Oh, cousin Fred! I am so glad to see you.” In vain I tried 
to congratulate her, but stupid tears choked my utterance and 
I failed miserably. 


She was. looking so lovely, her golden curls falling as in 
childhood below her waist, unadorned save by a ribbon, and one 
stray love lock just kissed the tiny ear pink as an Eastern shell. 
She wore a velvet dress, cut square, showing off her fair 
proportions; in figure she was slight and taller than most 
women. ‘The Squire placed his hand upon her shoulder, and 
then she turned, and for the first time through my daze of 
concealed grief I noticed Captain Vavasour, my rival, and her 
husband so soon to be! .. 


- There was something pleasing and straight-forward about the 
man, and when uncle Talbot introduced him as having seen 
gallant service in the Mutiny, I reverenced my cousin’s choice, 


and went through the ordinary forms of friendship better than 
I could have imagined. 


There was much to be seen to and talked of that first evening, 
as a large number of guests had assembled, but Godolphine paid 
more attention to me than to any of the other visitors. 


My future prospects were not injured by the coming marriage, 
only the link which bound all our interests together was 
shattered, and the fairest jewel of my inheritance won by 
another, who, though he might prize its worth, could scarcely 
be aware of its full value. 


At last we separated for the night. I knew now, better even 


than I had ever known it before, that life would be strangely 
dull without the hope I had so long entertained. 


There was a balcony outside my window, there I stood for 
more than an hour, and watched a stray moon-beam flitting 
down over the fair landscape spread around us. My heart 








































THE PARTING. 





throbbed painfully, and almcst without being aware of it, I felt 


myself in foolish sorrow sobbing. 






Farewell, I murmured, farewell! God in his mercy grant you 


happiness as you deserve, and give me oblivion for the years to 


come. 


Enp oF Part I.—To be continued in owr nezt. 





THE PARTING. 


For the last time, the last, last time on earth, 
‘My arms are clasped around thy innocent form, 
Thy head is laid upon my beating heart, 
My eyes seek thine, thy pale ethereal face 
Is turned up meekly lovingly to mine, 
For the last time, alas! the last on earth. 
The setting sun a misty halo casts 
About the couch whereon thy form is laid ; 
Slowly it sinks into the furthest west. 
The casement glitters in the dying light, 
The fragrant breeze is wafted through the room, 
From the green meadows where the fountains play ; 
See how the woodbine floats upon its wings, 
Its fragrance fades around us. O! how oft 
Thus have we waited, while the sunlight stole 
(Pale purple herald of returning night) 
O’er the wide land. Slow died the lines of eve, 
And silent up the hyacinthine sky 
Walked the wan spectre of the wandering morn. 
Then came the dusky night, her raven skirts 
Begemmed and glittering with a thousand stars. 


But now I go for ever from thy side 

Into the desolate desert of the world, 
A lonely wanderer, like the homeless moon 
Across the star-sown meadows of the sky. 
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Over the distant hills, and far across 
The lonely waters of the sleepless deep, 

I go to wander in a stranger land. 

No more these skies, no more this amber light, 


Which blesses nature with enchantment’s hues, ye 
No more these undulating hills, these plains, m 
Where dew and sunshine intermingled both ba 


Give birth to myriad flowers, and green trees - 
Cast lengthening shadows through the summer days, w 
In whose cool presence you may sit and watch 
The glad leaves tremble in the winds embrace, 
While, like sweet voices heard in pleasant dreams, 
The sun-bright founts and rills laugh softly nigh. 
I dare not linger o’er this last farewell, A 
Lest my week heart should fail me at the end, W 
I lift thee from my breast, I must be gone; di 
Night has come round us and the moonlight streams | a 
Fall through the open casement. Fare thee well, si 
The struggles and the pangs are at an end, tr 
The foolish fight with fate is over now; te 
I turn but one more look upon thy face— J 
Would that my wretched soul might be poured forth, | d 
Poured forth and spent in this one look.of life. b 
Pp 
fc 
Weep not, oh! gentle friend, thou need’st not weep, ss 
Thine are the roses and the thorns are mine, b 


Thine are the joys that fade not out of life, 

Mine are the empty and delusive toys 
Which crumble into ashes at a touch. 

Thy lot is with the sunshine to be loved, 
To love and to be happy, it is mine, 

Like those lost angels who are deepest lost, 
To be supreme in misery. Farewell. 








Arruur E, Waltz. 
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LOOKING BACK. 


LOOKING BACK. 


Gather about me my children; gather about me, for 'this to 
' you is of my remains a part. Come about it, and look on this 
mirror of my life. My path is up the mountain steep, you have 
your lives before you as Thad. I amin the autumn of my being, 
as you are in your spring time, and unto you the days may come, 
when like me, you may love to look back on the dear past. 


It is at memory’s command, 

And through the tears that blind me 
I look upon that radiant land 

Of beauty left behind me. 


Ah! behind me; but not for ever, Hush! I hear the sound of 
wings astir, it is a flock of memories—they are birds from my 
distant Eden. They come to me from the golden valley. They 
crowd about me at the desire of my love. Mute amid them I 
sit listening to the music of their voices. They are laden with 
treasurers from the storehouse of my affections. What dear 
tales of departed days they bring. What precious promises of 
joy to come; Ah! always to come; That was the song of a 
dove whose nest was in my bosom, when'I chased a beautiful 
butterfly about the valley of flowers. I see it still; is it the 
phantom pleasure that always flies ahead of it pursuers? nay ; 
for pleasure is found in its pursuit, see! it changes; just now 
it was a spangled moth, now it is a winged cupid beheld in a 
boys virgin dream of love. And that boy— 


I see him while I muse, at play— 
Down in the golden valley, 

How goes with him the time of day ? 
Ah! Ah! he keeps no tally. 

He knows no trouble with the days ; 
He feeds on love and praises, 

His life is as a rill that plays— 

Bo-peep among the daisies. 
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Joy to my life from sorrow free— 
As in the hours of olden ; 


Peace to my soul for I am he, - 
Down in the valley golden. 
He has the face I had of yore; . 
My voice, my laugh, my gesture 
And in the realm of “ Nevermore” 
He wears my spirit vesture. i 
boi 
I wander on my way along— the 1 
To ward my spirit haiden ; briny 
I meet a mercy of the throng— pres 
It is a merrie maiden ; wera 
I say “‘ God love the merrie maid brig 


Pray tell me how thy time goes ?” 
She laughed up in my face and said 
“OQ! as a wedding chime goes.” 


I caught my winged cupid then; 
*T' was in the sweet spring weather, 
And gaily down the golden glen, 
Our life streams ran together ; 
Our hearts were as a feather light, 
And in the valley’s bosom— 
We danced, because our hopes were bright, 
Like bees among the blossom. 


I culled the flowers she loved the best; 
Sweet congs of love I wove her; 

I laid her cheek upon my. breast— 
And softly sang them over, 

We gave our nights to dreams of bliss 
"T'was love and hopes arranging 

Our days to; Ah! what hand is this 


My pleasant picture changing ! 
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Over the borders of the golden valley land, I see my shadow 
walking alone. As rills that awhile run side by side so run we 
gtil our parting hours, then 


A wizard with a golden wand 
Came as a serpent creeping 

Between us in the valley land 
And she has left me weeping. 


It is not all bright and sunny behind, but what mattered my 
boyish tears for the faithless maiden? There is more balm in 
the storehouse of mercy than the angels know of, the days will 
bring it down for a prayer. And yet why are sadder memories 
pressing about me? They snatch the harp of my song from the 
weraph joy. I see clouds gathering o’er the valley. The 
brightest blossoms are devoured by their shadows, 


I see them fading while I look; 
I hear sad voices moaning ; 
My soul is by a tempest shook, 
I hear a death bell groaning. 
I hear a death bell groaning deep, 
*Tis for three sisters lying— 
Down in the verdant vale, asleep ; 
And they have left me sighing. 


I hear it yet; and yet again 
I hear it for another— 
I hear it in a flood of rain, 
Because I have no mother, 
And time is as a slimy snake 
Over my bosom crawling ; 
Because she will no more awake, 
In answer to our calling. 


I hear the wails of hearts that cry, 

Up from the past unto me 
“O! come; and leave us not to die ”— 
I see the shapes that woo me 
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The graves of things I deemed forgot 
Lie open to my sorrow, 

I scent the breath of things that rot 
Down in my souls Gomorrah 


“‘ Avaunt memory! Avaunt! to thy deepest abyss ; to the cata- 
comb of years from the yawning gulph betwixt my past and present, 
climb no more into my gaze. Is this the penalty of thought >” 
Looknotuponthe past. And yet stay! stay! whence came ye about 
my relics saying “ This is the work of our Sire’s hand?” Ah, 
whence came ye that now climb about my chair, witnesses of 


his deed? O memory! memory! Let me again look on thy 7 
magic mirror; let me feast my eyes on the earlier beauty of my — 


love, my faithful one, let me gaze on the mother of my children; 
not as she is, but as she was in the days of our wooing, when 
the rose was on her cheek, the light in her eye and when joy 
in her heart was a constant guest. 


Let me dream of the hours when hand in hand we began 
climbing the hill of life, lit by love’s lantern; let me once again 
walk on the sunny-side of the path, let meonce again look on the 
beautiful! There are flowers on the mountainland to remind me 
of 


To mind me of sweet odours which 
Our roses in the dells flung 

Unto us from their censers rich 
Before our bridal bells rung. 


Let us gather them, and look ahead. While time flies the 
land dries, if we have storms we shall have sunshine, the 
golden valley of heaven is gained by a mountain of care 


And though our days may sorrow bring 
We need no after pain know, 

More than the birds that sit and sing . 
Beneath an April rainbow. 


JOHN GREGORY. 
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THE CHRISTIAN MARTYRS. 


CIRCE. 


Fair set, in foam-wreathed hollows of the sea, 

Just by the lashing breakers and the brine, 

Seething and tossing in the sweet sunshine, 

Lived, in the happy ages, pure and free, 

A goddess, gracious, splendid, bright to see, 

Lapped in the bower of rose and eglantine ; 

But at her feet a herd of filthy swine, 

Half men, half beasts, grunted in hideous glee ; 

They all had handled pitch, and were defiled ; 

The unholy cup had cheated them of sense— 

They drank, and being unclean, unclean remained. 

The hero, sailing o’er the waters wild, 

Strong in his mail of spotless innocence, 

Drank of the cup—but drank of it unstained: 
WERTHER, 





THE CHRISTIAN MARTYRS. 


By Carry Bonner. 


While deep in study of historic lore, 
Bout Ancient Rome, and ancient times, when men 
For serving Christ were in th’ arena slain ;— 

I fell asleep; and whilst my weary mind 

In skumber sweet was wrapped, I dreamed a dream, 
Methought ’twas midnights’ tranquil hour, and I, 
Alone, in Rome’s great Coliseum stood. 

Around me were the dungeons dark and deep 3 
Where Christians were immured, and loathsome dens, 
In which ferocious beasts were kept encaged. 

The massive, stony tiers, like giants grim, 

Arose in dread and awful majesty. 

Amid those tiers, a little raised, and draped 

In brilliant pomp, the imperial dais stood, 
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The starry spangled sky serenely smiled 
Upon that grand and stately pile. Around, 

An awful, death-like silence reigned awhile. 

I gazed enrapt: when lo! on breezes born, 

There came such strains of music, as my ears 
Before had never heard. It seemed as if 

An angels’ song had wafted down from heav’n. 

1 stood enchanted, till th’ entrancing notes 

Upon the midnight air had died away: _ 

And then, with eager steps, I sought to find 

From whence the music came; but sought in vain. 





*% *% % % *% * * * * 2 


The scene has changed. The morn at length has dawned, 
And day doth break. , 

The citizens of Rome keep holiday ; 

And for their pleasure, it hath been decreed 

That there shall be a martyrdom of those 

Who in the Coliseum lay.— 


The morn 


Hath far advanced; noon’s scorching rays blaze down ; 
And I again within th’ arena stand, 

And watch the multitudes who quickly fill 

The vacant tiers of seats. On! on they come; 

A surging, seething mass: with ardent haste 

They throng to see the soul-debasing sport. 

Strong men, with angry oath, do hurl aside 

The weaker ones. The air is filled with screams 

Of timid women and their children young. 

Oh! what heart rending spectacles are these. 

See ! there are many being trampled down. 

Hark ! how their frantic dying shrieks arise ! 

But heedless, still the eager crowds peer on. 

Now, loooking round ; I see each seat is filled. 

The citizens impatiently await 

The coming of the emperor. At length, 
There is a mighty shout, Ah see, he comes 











Beneath a gorgeous canopy of state, 
With retinue of courtiers proud ; he comes! 

The mighty Cesar! king of all the world ! 

And midst the acclamations loud and long 

Of that excited multitude, he doth 

Upon the dais sit. The plaudits now, 

As if by magic pow’r, are quickly hushed ; 

And silence reigns around. Th’ expectant eyes 

' Of all, are fixed upon the place wherein 

The Christians are confined. Anon, the door 

Is opened wide, and there doth calmly come 
From forth the dungeon drear, a group of four: 

- A hoary headed man, and by his side, 

_ A lovely maiden, who with tender care 

Doth lead him by the hand, for he is blind. 

And following closely in their steps, there are 
Two noble matrons, who, with heads bowed down 
With grief and pain, too great, too deep for tears, 
Walk slowly on. And now the four stand still. 
Oh! see. The maiden with a frenzied cry 

Hath wildly thrown her arms around the neck 

Of that old man. He must her father be. 

Mark how the burning tears roll down his cheeks 
As eagerly he strains her to his breast. 

How tenderly he disengages her. 

See, now those matrons fair, and that sweet girl, 
With hands tight clasp’d, and eyes upturned to heaven, 
Begin to sing. How well I seem to know 

The tuneful song. Ah, now the mystery 

Is clearly shewn. It was those Christians fair 
Whom I heard sing, when on the night before 

I in th’ arena roamed: and now again, 

My raptured ears drink in the melody 

Which floats upon the air. 


— I looked around 


On that vast crowd, to see if one heart there 
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Was touched by that sad scene. But no! with smile 
Of scorn they gaze, and stay impatiently 
Until the song is o’er.— 





The song is done. 


The Christians calmly wait their coming death. 
A sign from Cesar, and the barred cage, 
In which the Nubian lions are confined, 
Is cautiously approached ; and suddenly 
Unclosed. The beasts leap forth. With savage yell, — 
And raging roar, they madly bound along. 
Oh God! can nothing save that Christian band !— 
See ! even now, th’ infuriate beasts are near 
Upon their prey. A loud and piercing shriek 
Is heard, replete with human agony ; 
The clam’rous crowd greet it with fiendish joy. 
Again that shriek! wrung from a broken heari! 
I hear, but dare not look, my heart is sick, 
And soon,—by frantic shouts which rend the air,— 
I know the awful tragedy is o’er; 
And those four spirits have to heaven fiown. 

* * 8 * * x XK ck * 
Oh ye, who in the blindness of your hearts, 
Deny that Christ is God, or that he died 
T’ atone for sins of rebel man; go now, 
And ponder well these truths. The martyrs brave 
Who have for Jesus’ sake poured out their blood,— 
Believed, that when the stream of death was past 
Their ransomed souls would soar to heav’n above, 
And there view Jesus as the “‘ God of Gods.”— 
Believed, that Jesus Christ for them had died ; 
And by his death, had full atonement made 
For all their sins : and rescued them from hell. 
*T was this, that stirred their hearts with love to Him ! 
"T'was this, that buoyed them up when other hopes 
Had all proved false! "T'was this, that gave them strength 
To meet grim death with holy fearlessness! 








And will ye dare to say, that all these men 
Have been deceived by one their fellow man ? 

Or will ye dare to say, that man could give 

Such grace as that which has to them been giv’n ? 







Cease, cease your babblings! Know that Christ, who died 


On Calv’rys cross was God ; and he who dares 
This glorious truth deny, hath surely been 

By Satan’s subtle, wily arts made blind. 

What vain presumption ’tis, for mortal man 

To dare to doubt the origin divine 

Of Christ the mighty “Saviour of the world!” 
How foolish ’tis for thee, oh man, to think 

That thy weak, finite mind, can comprehend 

The God whose triune glory fills the earth! 
Renounce thy vain attempts to fathom him, 

And learn to trust him; tho’ thou canst not trace, 
Come unto him, his mercy still is free, 

He still awaits thy coming home. Oh come! 

And be thou faithful even unto death; 

And then, with all th’ angelic hosts of heav’n, 
With martyrs, and redeemed ones there thou shalt 
The praises of thy loving Saviour sing, 

Through countless ages of eternity. 





ELFLAND. 


Hast thou heard of distant Elfland 

Where the sunlight ever glows— 
That far land where sorrow sleepeth 
And where love and joyance keepeth 
A chaplet lily woven, 

To enwreathe the brows of those 
Who have crossed the dreary moorland, 
And have trod the mountain snows. 
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Oh dangerous are the pathways, 
And the mountains grimly steep, 

Leading to that fair land lying 

Far from earth ’mid light undying ; 

And song that swells and trembles 
As in a dreamful sleep; 

For the paths are void of sunrays 
And the mountain snows are deep. 





They return all passion lighted 
Who have slept in Elfin dells 
With their eyes dewfilled and dreaming 
And their fervent lips still seeming 
To repeat the mystic measures 
Of the fairies’ secret spells, 
That are heard in lands benighted 
In the depths of hidden wells. 


They are sad though, these sweet singers 
For they feel the earthly bond 

Binding hard their souls elated 

As they list with love unsated, 

To the swan songs waited faintly e 
From the fairy lakes beyond, 

And as each wild note still lingers, 


They for aye strive to respond. 
Laon. 





SONG. 
‘“ Countpst Tuou But Reap.” 


Couldst thou but read mine inmost thoughts, 
But read the tale I may not tell, 

And see how sovereign in my heart 

Thine image, love-enshrined, doth dwell ; 
Perchance in pity might’st thou give 
Some proof of love, and bid me live: 









WHEN ? 


Yes, bid me live—for worse than death 
Would life without thy presence be ; 
My days are woven into thine, 

And thou art all in all to me; 

Then out of pity to me give 
Some proof of love, ana bid me live. 


Give me but hope to light the way, — 
Soon shall each difficulty flee, 
Then night shall brighten into day, 
And I will tell my love to thee— 
Whilst blushing, thou shalt answer give, 
In softest murmurs, “ Love and live.” 
GERALD C. Drury. 





“ WHEN ?” 


The western heavens are flaming 
The track of the golden day, 
Its last bright hour proclaiming, 
Passes and dies away. 
When is my darling coming ? 
Waits she for hush of night 
Stealing in silvered silence 
Over our heart’s delight ? 


The sapphire heavens are gleaming, 
Flashing a thousand rays, 
Over the still world streaming, 
Piercing the river’s haze. 
I gaze at the dusky shadows 
Creeping up fold on fold— 
Clasping her as I shiver, 
Here, in the twilight cold. 
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* * *K * 


The midnight heavens are shrouded 
With fairy fleece of white ; 
I woke from a dream o’ercrowded 
With sadness and pain to-night— 
A dream that will ever haunt me 
When summer’s golden days 
Flash in the sunset’s splendour 
And die—where my darling stays! 
“Rrra.” 





THE SUMMER GARDEN. 


Tue ARGUMENT. 


he poem is allegorical; the summer garden being intended 
tu typify the butterfly existence, and aimless pursuits of one 
selfish human soul, living in a world of its own, from which the 
world of pain, sorrow, and conflict is far removed. In Part 
IIT the awakening comes, pain and death, typified by a wounded 
dove, which enters the garden. At length the charm is broken, 
the summer flowers begin to fade, the sunny skies assume a 
leaden hue—but, through bitterness of trial, the soul leaves its 
enchanted garden (wooed forth by the spirit of truth) for the 
world’s wilderness, entering upon a harder though a higher life, 
one of mingled pain and joy; of action, and helpful love, in 
which unselfishness is Now to be the spring. 


Tue Summer GAarRpDEN.—Parrt I. 


No gay parterre of showy blossoms formed, 
No leaf mosaic beds, 

Their gaudy sameness flaunt upon the lawn, 

In mingled blues and reds. 












THE SUMMER GARDEN. 


But in each nook whereon the eye may rest, 
From lawn to shrubbery ; 

From widening path to the smooth terrace walk, 
There is diversity. 


Masses of glorious colouring interspersed 
With softer tints between;  _— 

The flame-like blossoms of Gladioli 
Gleaming thro’ bowers of green. 


Pale jasmine and modest mignonette 
Scenting the summer breeze ; 

The cottage sunflower blazing in the shade 
Of lightly swaying trees. 


* * ¥ * ¥ * % 


There is no sparse trim neatness mid these bowers 
Betraying gardener’s care ; 

But rich abundance, wild luxuriant growth, 
Unchecked, is everywhere. 


Woodbine, and clematis their tendrils twine 
Where stem or branch is found, 

The rose trees heavy with their fragrant flowers 
Trail on the dewy ground. 


A tangled wealth of blossoms meet the eye, 
By fount, and grassy slope, 

Dahlias, verbenas, heartsease, convolvuli, 
Sweet beds of heliotrope. 


And rows of lillies whose pure chalices 
Drink in the dews of Heaven— 

Only the passion flower* has found no root 
In this fair sunny Eden. 


* Emblem of suffering. 
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Part II, 


To sit amid the fragrant flowers, and gaze 
Into the summer sky ; 

To hear the hum of insect life, and watch 
The light clouds drifting by. 


Or, to lean idly by the water’s brink 
Where from carved lotus flower, 

A bubbling fountain sends its silv’ry spray 
Hour after golden hour. 


To feel the drifting dewdrops zephyr blown, 
Light upon cheek and brow ; 

To dip hot fingers in the crystal stream, 
Is happiness enow : 


For pain, and grief, as yet no entrance find 
Amid these charmed bowers ; 

No insect tires upon the wing,—nor droop 
The brightly glowing flowers. 


Part III. 


She sits beside the peaceful brook, 
Weaving a chaplet fair 

Of creamy roses and pale Jasmine flowers 
To wreath her glossy hair. 


Bending from time to time above the stream, 
To catch a transient view 

Of her fair face with ruby parted lips 

And eyes of summer blue. 


eon 






THE SUMMER GARDEN. 


Bright tresses shimmering downward like a cloud, 
Touched by the golden sun, | 

And snowy hands which weave thro’ ivy spray, 

Bright blossoms one by one. 




















The stream floats downward to the world beyond 
Of dusky spires and towers, 

With ne’er a blossom on its glassy breast 
To tell of sunlit bowers :— 


ee wis ee Cr Ti ee 


All day a dreamy stillness filled the air; 
But now the summer’s breeze 

Freshens across the bosom of the stream, 
Stirring the slumbering trees. 


_ The aspens shiver, and a white flash breaks 
Thro’ all their trembling leaves ; 
Some loosened ones the ruffled rivulet 
Upon its breast receives. 


* * * * * * * 


She saw it circling thro’ the air, | 
Grow dark against the sky ; 

Before it fluttered downward to her feet 
With broken wing—to die. 


* % * * % *% * 


“Poor Dove ” (the crimson drops were trickling slow 
From palpitating breast) 

“No more thy gentle mate will welcome thee 
To quiet woodland nest. 


“No more” she gazes, thro’ a mist: 

Her eyes were filling fast ; 
Like dew in violets cup, those erystal drops— 
The first,!but not the last. 
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‘‘Oh! pain your tears have quenched the golden beams 
Of summer round my flowers ; 


Oh ! death thy shadow darkens all the light 
Around my fragrant bowers.” 


Part VI. 


He stood beside her, under dripping trees, 
Close by the shrubbery gate ; 

‘‘'Your summer flowers,” he said, “ are fading fast: 
Your groves are desolate. . 


‘“‘But there are flowers of trust, and love beyond, 
Sweets blent with bitterness ; 

And these can smooth the roughest, thorniest path 
Of the world’s wilderness.” | 


*% * % * ¥ * ¥ * *% 


The rain came pattering downward thro’ the trees 
Upon dead leaves beneath ; 

The ghosts of summer flowers that strewed the path, 
Though spent their balmy breath. 


Only a stray Nasturtium made a gleam 
Of sunshine here and there; 


The sunbeams struggling thro’ a leaden sky, 0 


Peep watery, pale, and drear. Bt 

as 

She stooped to pluck a rose, the last that bloomed bt 

In tangled shrubbery bed ; of 

Alas! her fingers scarcely touched the stem, lit 

When all its leaves were shed. ti 

7 of 
So with a laugh half sorrowful, half glad, 

ag 

She turned to where he stood ; ly 


A knight of countenance most beautiful, 
Most tender, brave, and good. 
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Linking her arm in his, she passed beyond, 
Into a fuller life ; | 

Where truth and error thro’ the ages meet, 
To wage eternal strife. 


Where deeper joy, if sharper pain, await 
The coming of her feet ; 

Sunlight and shadow, roses set in thorns, 
The bitter, mixed with sweet. _ 


The pain of daily sacrifice—the joy 
That followeth e’er while, 

And oh! bliss all supreme, upon her way, 
The light of Heaven’s smile. 


Bripa WALKER. 





THE DIABOLI OF DANTE, MILTON, BYRON, AND 
GOETHE. 


Some of my readers may think that I have chosen a singular 
subject, and that I mean to write about matters touching the 
great tempter of our first parents to evil, as portrayed in pulpits, 
as an actual entity of the theological system of Christianity ; 
but such is not the case. My object is to consider the Diaboli 
of Dante, Milton, Byron, and Goethe from a purely poetical, 
literary, and social standpoint, to show their several and rela- 
tive conceptions of the physical and intellectual characteristics 
of the devil. The subject must not be confounded with satanic 
agency as understood by Christian divines. The idea under- 
lying those terms will have only a passing comment, as may 
suit my inclination and present purpose, but forming no part of 
my legitimate theme. 
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804 


I am fully aware that it is quite possible to concoct an ip. 
teresting article from our great poets on satanic agency, but 
that would have to consider the influences of the theological 
spirit of evil rather than the characteristics of his nature, 
of which I purpose to write, showing the diaboli of the great 
poets in propria persone. A little sober reflection will make it 
apparent that the subjects are by no means identical, but, in 


fact, separated by a well-defined line that runs into large fields 


of speculative thought. 


Satanic agency is a pulpit phrase, with the mysterious and 


dark significance of which I have no desire to meddle. Whether — 
the great devil and his host of subordinate fiends, in their — 


angelic and ubiquitous activity, are not enough believed in, as 
was some time ago lamented by the late Bishop Wilberforce, or 
whether they are too much believed in, as has been mooted 
elsewhere, is to me of little concern. I am fully aware that the 
spirit of investigation hds been called into pertenacious activity 
by the scientific tendencies of our age which seek to subject 
all matters affecting human interests to the awkward test of 
demonstrative science. That spirit, I opine, will not be scared 
at the name of the devil. It will rather, if he be really in 
existence, and will venture to show himself like Faust in the 
extraordinary drama of Goethe, endeavour to turn him to some 
practical purpose. As stated, my aim is not to treat of the 
actual devil, or to question his agency as forming a part of the 
mysteries of divine government. It will suffice that the great 
poets I have mentioned, who attract the attention of every 
student and lover of literary composition, have chosen to give 
him in their works a “local habitation and a name.” 


I shall put what I have to say in the simplest form, and co1- 
sider consecutively the respective diaboli of these great poets, 
comparing and analysing them as I proceed, commencing with 
Dante as the earliest, and as supplying at least two of the 
others with their leading idea. Dante, a Florentine of the 
13th century, was the great poet of the middle ages. He has 
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heen not inappropriately styled the father of modern literature. 
He was a great light shining in the midst of surrounding dark- 
ness, occupying the intellectual isthmus connecting the older 
literature of Paganism with the modern writings of Chris- 
tianity. In his “Inferno” we find retained all the grotesque 
phantasma of the Pantheon, Charon and host, the three-headed 
(erberus, the Gorgons, the Hydras, the Furies, and the like; 
but in lieu of Pluto and Proserpine, the Pagan potentates of 
the infernal regions, we have Lucifer, the primal rebel angel 
and arch-fiend—once, says Dante, the creature eminent in 
beauty as he is now supreme in hideousness. 


That which first strikes us in Dante’s conception of the arch- 
fiend is the absence of the spiritual and the prevalence of the 
material. The arm alone, says Dante, of Lucifer as far exceeds 
in bulk that of the giant’s as the giant’s exceeds an ordinary 
man’s. Now, by one of the giants he means one of the Titan- 
brood who warred on Jove; and if we take Typheus, whose duel 
with the Thunderer, Hesiod gives at some length, we have no 
insignificant monster. Standing on the earth, his head reached 
the sky, while his arms, extended, touched the extremities of 
the east and west, and yet Typheus was but a mere pigmy in 
comparison with the fiends around. The huge monster, be it 
observed, is no phantom; he is enclosed round the waist in a 
sea of ice, and is a real substance, for Dante clambered over a 
part of him in getting out of the Inferno. Not the fiend only, 
but the whole of the Inferno of Dante is grossly material. 
Ugolino, when ceasing from his horrid feeding on the special 
marrow of the Archbishop Roggieri to tell Dante why he neigh- 
boured him so closely, is described as wiping his jaws on the 
hair of his victim’s head. 


In the Purgatory the spirits are continually coming in crowds 
to satisfy their curiosity concerning Dante’s body, which, they 
observe, casts a shadow; but nothing of the kind occurs in the 
tegion of the damned. He is in danger of being torn by the 
fiends, but no surprise is expressed at his possessing an opaque 
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body. Before he is admitted into Paradise he is made to drink 
of a certain stream, which for the time immaterialises him, 
Gross materiality is that we find in Dante identified with sin, 
immateriality with holiness, and hence the propriety of making 
the father of sin the monster, as seen in the Inferno, and the 
significance of declaring him as once eminent in beauty. [| 
think it highly probable that Milton seized this idea of Dante, 
and turned it to account in his creation of Satan. It must, 
however, be admitted that this doctrine of the identity of 
material grossness with sinfulness is found in one of Milton’s 
earliest poems, “ The Comus ” :— 


“‘ So dear to heaven is saintly chastity 
That, when a soul is found sincerely so, 
A thousand liveried angels' lackey her 
Driving far off each thing of sin and guilt, Xe. 
se x: 7 * 7 But when lust 
By unchaste looks, loose gestures, and foul talk, 
But most by lewd and lavish acts of sin, 
Let sin defilement to the inward parts, 
The soul grows clothed by contagion, 
Embodies and imbrutes, till she quite loses 
The divine property of her first being.” 


Dante and Milton drew probably from one source, and 
perhaps from the expression of the apostle, “I know that in my 
flesh dwelleth no good thing.” 


To return to the immediate consideration of this Dantean 
monster as the creature once eminent in beauty, and as, in all 
probability, supplying Milton with the prime characteristic 
feature of his Satan. This vast monster has three faces of 
various colours: one black, one vermilion, and the other pale 
yellow. He is continually weeping, and distils from six eyés 
tears mingled with bloody foam. In each of his three mouths 
he champs a sinner, grinding him with his horrid jaws 4s 
with a ponderous engine, One of these sinners is Judas 
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Iscariot, and the other two are Brutus and Cassius. Dante 
says, with his wonted concentration and graphic force, that 
‘it is Iscariot who has most punishment—he whose head is 
within and who plies his feet outward is that Cassius, who 
is so long of limb; and that Brutus, in the mouth of the 
black visage, lo! how he doth writhe and speaks not. Brutus, 
we know, prided himself upon his stoicism. This I felt 
on my first perusal of Dante to be an erroneous wrong to 
Brutus. That noble Roman, history had taught me to revere 
for his patriotism and manly virtue, even as Shakespeare makes 
his enemy exclaim, “‘ His life was gentle, and the elements so 
‘mixed in him, that Nature might stand up and say to all the 
world, ‘This was a man!’” 


What view could Dante possibly take of him that might in 
any feasible way justify this juxta-position ? To ascertain this, 
if possible, I carefully compared the most prominent events, 
and especially the closing circumstances of the lives of Judas _ 
and Brutus, and [ found'a marked resemblance. Do but heed 
how equally the parallel runs. Judas told the soldiers employed 
to apprehend Christ—“he whom I kiss, that same is he, seize 
him and hold him fast ”’—approached the Saviour and said, 
“Hail, Master!” and kissed him. “ Betrayest thou the Son of 
Man with a kiss ?” said Jesus, with striking abhorrence. When 
Brutus came with the other conspirators to bury his steel in 
the royal Czesar’s body, he cried, “Hail, Cesar!” and stabbed 
him; and Cesar, who had resisted the assaults of the others, 
when he saw Brutus, whom he loved, deal that treacherous 
blow, dropped his arm—thought no more of resistance, and 
submitted to his fate, exclaiming, “Et tu Brute:” Again we 
tead, when Judas found Christ was condemned, he was filled 
with remorse, and cried, “I have betrayed the innocent blood.” 
Then came that cold and atrocious reply of the men in authority, 
“What is that to us? see thou to that.” Then Judas departed 
ind hanged himself. Brutus, it is said, was haunted and un- 
Manned by Ceesar’s ghost, and in his last extremity became a 
'reant to the philosophy in which he had gloried, When 
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about to destroy himself he exclaimed, “O virtue, virtue,” &e. 
Hence we perceive that the parallel does not halt much—hboth 
were traitors—beth conscience-stricken—both were suicides, 
under circumstances not specially in favour of the noble 
Brutus. 





























I resume my notice of Dante’s terrible fiend. He is enclosed 
round the waist in a sea of ice, produced’ by the combined whirr 
of six enormous wings and three violent winds. Dante calls 
him the emperor who sways the realm of sorrow, but I am ata 
loss to comprehend wherein consists his empire, imprisoned as 


sole occupants of this lowest of the region dolorous. I am fain 
to attach a meaning to the words having reference to a past 
existence of the fiend. He was once, says the poet, “the 
creature eminent in beauty amongst the beautiful, but dared to 
scowl upon his Maker.” He sinned, became a traitor, a rebel, 
and forfeited his place amongst the blessed. His eminence 
amongst the beautiful increased his guilt, sin, and personal 
deformity, till in the course of ages he became this monstrous 
mass of celestial ruin. All this, I feel satisfied, Milton saw in 
Dante’s portrait of the tremendous fiend. 


Milton sought and appropriated the materials of his Satan 
from various sources, but the leading characteristic, I believe, 
was taken from the great Florentine. All will not perhaps 
quite willingly admit this fact; they may ask wherein is the 
resemblance? The Dantean fiend is grotesque, hideous—a 
monster from whom one shrinks with horror and disgust; 
whereas the Miltonic fiend is in no way repulsive, but rather 
the reverse. His glorious beauty and sublimely heroic attributes 
shine through and irradiate his overthrow, and place of doom. 
He attracts, fascinates, and we follow eagerly his movements, 
listening breathlessly to every syllable he utters. We are 
almost ready to join his fellow fiends, and worship him as 4 
god. While all this is true, Satan is personally deteriorating; 
and has grown, and is growing, more and more physically gross 
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and personally deformed. It will, perhaps,*be interesting to 
trace this process. 


Let us look at him as he appears in heaven. Great, indeed, 
was his name, high his degree, in heaven. . His countenance, as 
the morning star that guides the sparkling flock, he allured, 
and drew after him a “third part of heaven’s host.” Again, as 
he appeared at the head of his forces in the pomp of battle, and 
the dread interview ere the contending angels rush to the un- 
utterable conflict, the pious and fiery zealous Abdial is shocked 
that so much resemblance of the Highest should exist in one so 
traitorous. What or who is this, but the fiend of Dante, at that 
period when he was “the creature eminent in beauty and 
inferior only to the supreme in glorious attributes ?” 


Let us now look at him—fallen, fallen, fallen from his high 
estate. He is still a glorious creature, his high original 
splendour and pre-eminence in beauty yet lingers with him, but 
there is an appalling change; he is “the sun shorn of his 
beams.” To the thunder of the Omnipotent and the fall from 
that precious height we may attribute something—but not all, 
not a moiety even—of the eclipse that his ethereal beauty has 
undergone. How comes the gloom on his faded cheek? The 
great defacer, conscious-defeated crime, has began its work of 
personal deterioration, and never, never more shall Thought, 
the torturer, leave him. “Thought of lost happiness and lasting 
pain,” the undying worm has began its ghastly labour. 


The next marked stage of personal deterioration in Satan is 
to be observed in the soliloquy which reveals him to Urial, the 
angel of the sun, who has marked his demeanour, and seen such 
a display of self-conflict and contending passion as is impossible 
ina creature upheld by divine grace and original purity. , Urial 
Suspects that the stripling cherub who, so recently, with so 
much piety and simplicity, inquired the way to the new world, 
is far other than he seemed, and hastens to apprise Gabriel, the 
Mmmander of the guardian angels in Eden, of the dark and 
VOL, III, M 
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formidable arrival within that sacred enclosure of one of the 
spirits from hell. Gabriel accordingly scours the garden. What 
can be clearer evidence of the gradual and continuous personal 
deterioration of Satan progressing with each deed of ill, and 
therefore of his identity with the Lucifer of Dante, than the 
scene wherein he is detected as a toad at Eve's ear, infusing 
the moral poison of restless impure desires. Remember at the 
touch of Ithuriel’s spear Satan, compelled, started up in his 
own proper shape; but it is no longer one which fascinates the 
beholder. ‘All his original brightness” has now departed, 
and he is “the grisly king.” Being himself conscious of the 
change, he is scandalised at not being at once recognised, and 
scornfully tells the Cherub who asks, “Which of the rebel 
spirits adjudged to hell, comest thou, escaped thy prison?” 
that the query proves the inquirer of no worth. ‘“ Not to know 
me argues yourself unknown—the lowest of the throng; or, if 
ye know, why ask ye?” The angel throws back the scorn, and 
replies, “ Think not, revolted spirit, thy shape is the same as 
when thou stood’st in heaven upright and pure: thou re- 
semblest now thy sin and place of doom obscure and foul.” 





























The keenness and truth of the taunt touches to the quick— 
and Satan anew pines his loss, but chiefly to “ find obscured his 
lustre visibly impared.” Conformably with this change for the 
worse in his personal appearance is the alteration in his conduct. 
On confronting Gabriel he blusters and swaggers and declares 
himself ready to contend with that angel and all his host. 


“Though heaven’s King 
Ride on thy wings and thou with my compeers 
Used to the yoke, draw’st his triumphant wheels 
In progress through the road of heaven star paved ! 


But no sooner does Gabriel point to a sign in the heavens 
representing the respective forces of the parties than 


The fiend looked up, and knew 
His mounted seales aloft; no more; but fled 
Murmuring and with him fled the shades of night,” 
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When Satan reappears it is with a mock consciousness of 
inferiority, not only is he careful to elude the guardian angels 
but he eschews all contact with Adam—and why? Because, as 
yet Adam is sinlessand therefore invu'nerable, where.s, Satan 
knows well such is no longer the case with himself. Now if 
we compare this Satan slinking about the garden like a cow- 
ardly felon, afraid of every thing which can show an opposition 
from, I will not say with him who when his armies scared by the 
thunder of the Omnipotent threw themselves into the gulph 
that yawned to receive them with an intrepidity, daring and 
hardihood beseeming so high a rebel who withstood the thun- 
derer to the last and was by the Eteraal himself hurled—“ Sheer 
o’er the battlements of heaven” but if you compare this poor 
skulker with him who summoned his host from their prohibition 
in Hell, calling aloud till the roof of those dread vaults 
resounded—“ Awake—arise or be forever fallen” you must-be 
struck with the change. | 


[ think.it perfectly evident that Milton, all along working out 
the idea supplied him by the great Florentine, is bringing his 
fiend down near, and nearer to that final appalling doom. His 
sublime labours are all subsequently and subservently made to 
those of Dante. Is Satan the fallen angel? So is Lucifer. 
Behold the creature eminent for beauty once—the thought of 
lost happiness and lasting pain torment Satan, and how shall 
we account for the tears mingled with blood which Dante’s 
fiend ceaselessly distils, but by supposing them wrung from 
him by the same most miserable thought enforced by the 
employment assigned him, namely—that of torturing the three 
sinners, notable traitors, himself the prime traitor. Every 
thing connected with this terrible being is wonderfully signifi- 
cant of this purport. It is astonishing how much Dante 
conveys to his readers in a few words. His tears, how charac- 
teristic? They are mingled with bloody foam and distilled, 
from the monster by intensest anger and immortal anguish. It 
is natural for tender creatures to weep, and we are not shocked 
at the tears of our children, they shed them easily and find 

VOL, IIl, M2 
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relief, and it is so with many women, but not with strong men 
who are physically and psychically strong. When they weep, it 
is with a suffocating sensation and their tears flow not, but are 
wrung from them in scalding drops that do not relieve. In 
character with those tears is the motion of the monster’s wings. 
The whirring of them while the great and terrible fiend who 
owns them is enclosed in the ice, conveys another idea of 
intensest agony as was the champing of the jaws—all, all— 
emphasizing the thought of lost happiness, and so vivid is the 
picture that it fills us with the misery of the fiend, till we are 
pained extremely and are fain to cry out—“is there no hope 
left for repentance—none for pardon ? 

James Hurcuines, 


(To be continued.) 





SONNET. 
WRITTEN IN A Cory OF WorRDSWORTH. 


O! how I love to trace thy glowing page 

To animate with nature and with good, 

The deathless musings of thy solitude 
Philosopher of truth ; immortal sage ; 

Fair virtues monitor to endless age ; 

Methinks, I see thee still; as thro’ the vale— 
Or up the steep, or on the mountains crest 
With plodding limbs, untired thou wanderest 

Breathing the fragrance of the vernal gale, 
Or pillared on some rocky eminence 

Filled with the glory of the spreading scene 
Thy soul expands, and rapture fills the sense, 

Adding new beauties to the growing theme— 

The while thy thankful heart to heaven doth stream. 


G. STARKIE, 


Br 
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A BLOCK OF STONE. 


A BLOCK OF STONE. 















Brought from some quarry, shapeless and deformed, 
A heavy, coarse, great block of stone it stands ; 
The Sculptor eyes it with a studied thought ; 
Then carves that thought, with careful, moulding hands. 


Each day reveals some quiet progress made, 
And something like a human shape is seen! 
Then the fine touches of his art appear 
In a grand countenance, refined, serene ! 


The chisell’d lips,—the intellectual brow,— 
The fine contour of face,—the well poised head,— 
The muscled arm,—the graceful limb of strength,— 
The block of stone felt beauty, and then fled ! 


Crowned by the great artistic hand of mind 
It stands to grace a lofty palace-hall, 
Where eyes of Majesty upon it beam 
And admiration-glances round it fall. 


The Sculptor gives his noble figure grace, 

But cannot to the form give one slight breath! 
The highest stretch of his creative skill 
4 Is but a cold mute semblance of Death. 


There lie on earth rough, human-blocks of stone, 
Without the shadow of a form Divine; 

The Almighty artist-hand, and his alone, 
Can those rude masses soften and refine. 


He grafts His thoughts upon them, as they lie 
Uncouth, insensible, and from the mass 

Chaste forms of beauty rise beneath His eye 

And onward to the palace-heavens they pass. 
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Thrilling with pulse-immortal, bounding high, 
On wings of light each dazzling being flies !— 
On clouds of golden ether floating by, 
With soften’d shadow in its lustrous eyes! 


Celestial touches wave the flowing hair, 
And living rapture lights the beaming face, 
The stone is lost !—Almighty mind rests there 
And moves round every curving line of grace. 


J. JACKSON. 





WHO ARE THE TRULY BRAVE? 


Not only they who “at the vannon’s mouth ” 
Are wont to “ seek the bubble reputation,” 
Whose daring deeds are known from North to South 
Whose names are “ household words” throughout the nation. 


Not only they who on the stormy main 
Have made old England’s proudest fields of glory ; 
Who flinched not where the bullets fell like rain, 


But vict’ry sought from battles fierce and gory. er 


The fiery impulse, and the thirst for fame 
The hope of rich reward for deeds of valour ; 
Might urge them on to make themselves a name 
Though flush of health were changed to deathly pallor. 


But those on earth, unthought of and unknown, 
Who seek the haunts that others dare not enter, 


Where Satan undisputed has his throne 
And all the powers of evil seem to centre; 





TRIFLES MAKE THE SUM OF LIFE. 


They need be brave who boldly venture there, 
To save the “ brands’ made ready for the burning,” 

Bringing them out with speedy tender care 

And will that knows no “ shadow of _a turning.” 


And those who with no hope of earthly gain— 

No word of praise to meet them on the morrow 
No eye save God’s to mark the fearful strain 

That well nigh breaks th’o’er burdened heart of sorrow. 


Yet meekly bend to his appointed will, 
Treading with patient feet the path of duty ; 
Nor think the fate which works them seeming ill 
Is weaving for them robes of radiant beauty. 


Which in their happy home beyond the grave 
Shall shine with greater than meridian splendour ; 
Proving, that, what on earth such anguish gave, 
Was “ needful discipline ” both wise and tender. 


There may the truly brave on land or main 
Whether unnoticed here or famed in story, 
Though parted long, rejoice to meet again, 
And change the earthly for the heavenly glory, 


MaperLine. 





“TRIFLES MAKE THE SUM OF LIFE.” 


Oh! is there not a sweetness in the smallest flower that grows? 

The dewdrop on the green leaf, and the zephyr wind that blows, 

The broad fields, and the wild flowers that stud the path we 
tread, 

The odors of the roses, and the songsters overhead ! 
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And God has not forgotten the trifles that may please, 
The brooklet’s faintest murmurs, or the music on the breeze: 
Nor is the Lord too mighty to shape the smallest thing, 

For tiniest flowers are sweetest—and trifles pleasures bring. 


Yes the daily round of duty—the daily task of love, 
However trifling, savours of the Angels’ work above. 

The gentle smile in passing—the kind word on the way, 
Germs, how oft, in richest blossom, to bloom in endless day! 


The love that speaks in silent acts—the true devoted heart, 
Can never give enough of joy, enough of good impart ; 

But love is not a trifle, nor should we deem it so, 

It is our hope, our joy, our trust, our bane, our weal, our woe. 


And little kindly actions far more than words will tell, 
As simplest, clearest language could never half so well, 
The gentle loving actions done by tender loving hands, 
Will leave us marks indelible on life’s own golden sands. 


So life is made of trifles, as of drops the deep blue sea, 

And those trifles bear us onward to an eternity. 

Let us never waste a minute—each minute God has given, 
Since each one passing brings us to the pearly gates of heaven. 


Rita FRANCES SPARROW. 





MY DARLING’S VOICE. 


There is a sound upon this earth, 
That makes my heart rejoice ; 

The very sweetest sound I knew, 

A child’s clear ringing voice. 










MY DARUING’S VOICE. 


Ah me! this weary world of ours 
Would be a dreary place, 

Without the children’s voices bright, 
Without each fair young face. 






















We treasure in our home a child, 
So wondrous sweet and fair! 

Such bright dark eyes, such clinging arms, 
Such clusters of dark hair. 


And such a tender little heart, 
A voice so sweet and rare ; 

Now raised in laughter’s merry peal, 
Now hushed in earnest prayer. 


Our Father in His mercy sends 
Us sorrows not a few, 

But oh! to brighten up our lives, 
He sends us children too. 


Oh! who can soothe us like a child ? 
Who bids us to rejoice ? 

When I am sad, I long to hear 
My darling’s glad young voice. 

It comes, it falls upon my ear s 
So tender, sweet, and low, 

While clinging arms are round my neck 
She says “I love youso.” _ 


God keep her evermore a child 

In heart, though not in years, 
And bless her with his own true peace, 
Our child of many prayers. 
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MONEY. 


Where can a living soul be found He 
Upon this vast extent of earth ? I x 
Who does not know the magic sound, He 
The sight, the touch, or measur’d worth He 
Of money ? a 

’Mongst those who toil from day to day / i 








For simple food and garments rough; — W 
The mass who strive to pay their way, A 
Yet, for their bread have scarce enough Fa 
Of money. ‘ 
Do not the thoughtless busy throng = 
Press to the dazzling city marts, Bi 
Deaf to appeals, so sad, so strong Th 
From starving lips and bleeding hearts, Hi 
For money? Hi 
The miser sighs for naught alone An 
Save counting gains to please his eye ; So 
And woman too is often prone 
To barter virtue’s chastity Br 
For money ! Ay 
The poor outcast, without a friend, W 
Will thieve and beg, nor dream of shame— 
Yea, sometimes those at Court will bend H 
To acts and deeds unfit to name q 
For money. Bi 
Tl 
Yet, there are many, let us trust, 
Who do not earthly riches crave, Ai 
Nor let their sacred talents rust, W 
But seek a prize beyond the grave t 
Not money. . 
: 


W. H. Ricwarpson. 





THE TENDER HEARTED EDITOR. 


THE TENDER-HEARTED EDITOR. 


How often has a mothers’ love, so gentle and so mild, 

Been liberally lavished on a very worthless child ! 

How often has a maiden thought (for love is always blind) 

Her very faulty lover the perfection of mankind! 

But for blindness mixed with kindness an example I will show, 
- Ina tender-hearted Editor, who couldn’t say “ No.” 


When the rumour of his amiable weakness spread about, 

A batch of little poets came and quickly found him out ; 

Each had a simper on his face, a blush upon his cheek, 

And a pocket filled with verses that were lamentably weak. 

This “awkward squad ” of rhymers stood and waited in a row, 
By the tender-hearted Editor, who couldn’t say “ No.” 


The Editor—a kindly man—looked back behind his chair ; 

He had a big waste-paper basket hidden somewhere there ; 

He pointed to the basket, but his heart was not of flint, 

And the little bards waxed bolder and refused to take the hint, — 

So he took their lines and printed them—TI grieve that it was 
so— | 

But he did, that gentle Editor, who couldn’t say “ No.” 


And yet he was a man of erudition and of wit, 

Who, though he hadn’t written much, had sometimes made a 
hit ; . 

He said he never sought for fame—lI’ve often heard him say 

That those who sought it generally found it didn’t pay ; 

But if to scale Parnassus’ heights had ever been his aim, 

The altitude he might have reached I shouldn’t like to name! 


And so it came about, these poets, being thus indulged, 

With reams of feebly-written rhymes their little pockets bulged; 
They had no ear for melody (but strangely the reverse), 

Nor the shadow of a notion of the art of writing verse ! 

I'm sure the value set on those poor verses was but low, 

By the tender-hearted Editor who couldn’t say “No.” 
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So the Editor, intending to be kind, was very cruel 
To his readers, when he printed stuff as weak as water gruel; 


You could tell those sad-faced readers as you walked along the 
street, 


(Though some went off to foreign lands—some bought a rival 
sheet) 

For the two or three remaining looked with faces full of woe, 

At the tender-hearted Editor, who couldn’t say “ No.” 





Who was to blame, the little bards who wouldn’t take the hint, 
Or the amiable Editor who put them into print ? 

I pause for a reply—I most respectfully refuse 

To make a choice myself, because there isn’t much to choose! 
But I think my little story quite conclusively will show, 

There are times when “gentle Editors” had better say “ No.” 


Henry Hupp. 





LINES 


On A Basket or ArtiriciaL Wiip-FLOWERS.* 


A fair hand fashion’d mimic flowers, 
All cull’d from Nature’s own parterre ; 
You’d think they came from fairy bowers, 
So fairy-like was each flower there. 


In basket they were deftly placed ; 

Each flow’ret matched its neighbour fair, 
Or made good contrast, purest taste 

Of minds refined, alas! how rare! 


This off’ring years ago was made 
To one who treasures gifts like these ; 
And tho’ the flow’rs themselves will fade, 
Their moral fragrance still will please. 
M. A. Barnes. 


* Made by a dear young friend, and presented to the writer. 











MY CHILDHOOD’S HOME. 
























MY CHILDHOOD’S HOME. 


Where toss the river Dee’s bright-crested waves, 
While far in distance, o’er their hidden caves, 
The mighty billows foam ; 
Where roaming sea-gulls skim the rising tide, 
And tiny vessels o’er the waters glide, 
Nestles my childhood’s home. 


How fair that homestead! when the orb of day, 
In summer glory, chases clouds away 
From his ethereal dome; 
) And blooming roses, with the tender vine, 
And fragrant jasmine close together twine 
Around my childhood’s home. 


"Tis sheltered by a garden—favoured spot— 
A lovely Eden, ne’er to be forgot, 
Where’er my footsteps roam ; 
Dame Nature gently breathes her spells around,, 
And spreads her charms o’er th’ enchanted ground, 
Where rests my childhood’s home. 


There cuckoo chants his oft-repeated name, 
And, year by year, echo repeats same, 
And graceful swallows come ; 
There sings the spotted thrush his thrilling praise, 
And notes of sweetness little warblers raise 
Around my childhood’s home. 


Oh! peaceful orchard! oft, without alloy, 

Wer’t thou the scene of childhood’s guileless joy, 
Fond mem’ry thee endears ; 

There favoured boughs our nimble feet have pres’t, 

And twisted branches offered rustic rest, 

_ In by-gone infant years, 
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There, hidden ’neath fond nature’s wild array, 

Yet gently whisp’ring of some ancient day— 
Traces of moat remain ; 

Some feudal lord’s defence in times of war, 

Sweet remnant of a chiv’lrous age of yore 

That wakens not again. 


Blest home of youth! amid thy shady bowers, 
The winding paths, and sweetly perfumed flowers, 
Once more, oh! let me roam. 
And let me gaze upon thy beauty rare, 
And breathe again the fragrant summer air 
Of thee, my childhood’s home. 


M. E. Duptery. 





MUSIC. 


When thou dost grieve, it seemeth like a sigh 

Of deep regret, that youth can come no more; 
Thy sad vibrations, mock the waiting cry 

Of souls bereft of hope, distrait, and scorn, 
Who, in the gloom of deathward frenzy lie, 

With ebbing life, hard by the fateful shore. 
In gayer mov’d, O spirit, make me song, 

Whose tones shall blend the present with the past ; 
In dreamy bliss, we twain will float along 

A sea of joy, illimitably vast; 
And honey-sweet, thy voice shall swell 

The soft, symphonious breathings of the wind ; 
Evoking old heart-memories that dwell 

Within the mystic chambers of the mind! | 





H, EcciestTon. 
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A LOVE STORY. 


A LOVE STORY. 


Why did she love him? Curious fool be still, 
Is human love the growth of human will? 
Byron. 


What a pretty, bright, scene it was on the lawn of 
«Beechwood House,” on that June afternoon. + All the wedding 
party were out in the garden, passing the few dull hours 
between the departure of the bride, and the dance that was to 
be given in the evening. Being the only two children, Janet 
and Hilda Foster had been almost inseparable and very devoted 
to each other, so that the parting with her sister had been 
a great trial to Hilda, and she was feeling very dull and 
miserable and was sitting talkmg to an old lady when 
Arthur Clare who had been the best man, came up to her 
and said “ Miss Foster if you are not going to play croquét, | 
would you shew me round the garden, I am afraid I should not 
find my way if I attempted it alone.” ‘Well it would never do 
to lose.one of our partners for this evening, so I think it will be 
better if I go with you.” 


Mrs. Foster saw them together and thought with half a smile 
to herself, “I am afraid it will not be long before I lose my 
other child ;”? she had seen that Hilda loved Arthur and from 
the constant attention he paid, she believed that all would soon 
be settled. As the two walked away together, Arthur said, 
“your sister, Mrs. Reynolds, gave you into my charge for this 
day, and I am sure if she had seen your face just before I came 
up to you she would have said I had failed in my promise. I 
have been thinking what a pity it was you and your sister were 
tot married on the same day.” “That would never have done” 
Hilda said with a merry laugh, “the right man has not turned 
up for me yet, indeed, I expect it will be many years before T 
harry, and I could not have let Janet wait for me.” “You 
really must allow me to alter that for you, please say that the 
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right man has not asked you, would not that be more true, and 
you ought to try and think that there may be reasons why he 
cannot propose. Now don’t look vexed with me for being so 
plain spoken, though if you prefer it I will change the subject. 
I want to know how many dances you are going to spare me to 
night ?”—They danced together nearly all the evening, and on 
leaving Arthur whispered to Hilda “ You have made this the 
happiest day of my life.” 


* * * * 


A year after, all was changed—Hilda was saying to her 
Mother, “it is my last wish, you will surely grant it me, let me 
see Arthur once again before I die? I want, if I can, to leave 
him such a remembrance of me as will spare other girls the 
same fate as mine.” Yes, it was only too true, the happy Hilda 
we saw before, was dying. Hers had been such a deep, tender, 
all absorbing love, such a love as only comes to one once in a 
lifetime, that when the rude awakening had come and she 
discovered that Arthur had been trifling with, and quite 
deceived her, she had not had strength to bear up, and had 
rapidly become worse and worse, till now she knew there were 
no hopes of her recovery. 


A few days after, and Arthur Clare knelt by her bedside, 
beseeching her with tears to get better, and he would love her 
and make her happy. “Ah, Arthur dear, that is not what I 
want, do you think I should ever have told you of my love if I 
had not known I was dying?” “Nono, Hilda, you must not 
you shall not die, oh what have [ done?” 


“You have only like a great many other men, thoughtlessly 
succeeded in winning, never intending to give aught in return. 
I was never very strong and so the pain it gave me when I 
found that you had only been playing with my deepest feelings, 
has killed me; God has been very good to me, for it is not often 
he allows grief to kill; believe me many girls have had to bear 
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such grief as mine through a long life, some even marry, that is 
one cause of unhappy marriages, they are entered upon without 
love to escape bitter thoughts and remembrances. I am far 
better off than many. But 1am too tired to talk more, only I 
entreat you with my dying lips never to give any girl cause for 
such needless pain as you have given me.” Arthur gave her 
one long loving kiss and left the room an altered man. And 
that night the poor girl went to her long rest, the rest she had 
so longed and prayed for, and that God in his great mercy had 
granted. 


* % % * 


Arthur Clare was the most constant visitor at Hilda Foster’s 
grave. Six years after her death he brought his future wife to 
it, and after telling her this sad tale, asked her whether she 
could still trust and love him. : 


WINIFRED. 








A LOVE SONG. 


Pll sing of one who loves me, 
A maiden fair to view ; 
Pll sing of one whom I love, 
Whose name I’ll not tell you. 
Is she beautiful and bright? 
Yes, as morn, or eve’s sweet light; 
Tell me, is she perfect quite ? 
She is—for she is true. 
T’ll sing of one who loves me, 
A maiden fair to view ; 
I'll sing of one whom I love, ~ 
Whose name, I’Il not tell you, 
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Like breath of fragrant flowers, 

Just merg’d from early dew, 

Is all around, about her ; 

But mind I don’t say who. 
Ev’ry meanness far above, 
With a heart like quitted dove ; 
I oft call her, in my love, 

A name I'll not tell you. 

I’ll sing of one who loves me, 

A maiden fair to view; 

T’ll sing of one whom [ love, 
Whose name, I'll not tell you. 





ANNIE. 


Gentle Annie I love to greet 
Whene’er I see her beauty rare, 
She’s soft white hands and tiny feet 

And features wondrously fair. 


Her eyes beam with a tender light 
As they wistfully gaze in mine, 
While mine are fixed in rapt delight 
As the tell-tale love rays shine. 


Her ruby lips are smiling wreathed 
As it were to be caressed, 

Her golden hair is twined and weaved 
And with fresh flowerets dressed. 


Deep in my heart her form will stay, 

And e’en with my latest breath 
Her whispered name will chase away 
_ All thoughts or fears of death. 










A. E.T, 


F. Hume, 





MINE! 


So you’d vastly like to know 
What my secret is my dear— 
If that sweet Miss So and So 
Has ta’en me captive: no my dear 
She has not, nor yet Miss Blank, 
Neither hold my heart that’s clear, 
You have but yourself to thank, 
For you hold it firmly dear. 


Really, you are quite surprised— 
Never dreamt or thought of this ; 
Surely you might have surmised 
When I asked, and took, a kiss. 
Christmas, true but that’s no reason 
- Why I should not love you pet, 
Kisses always are in season ; 
If love were not, ’twere stranger yet. 


Still you doubt me, can’t believe 
That I mean it. Ah! my love, 
My whole heart you shall receive ; 
There now let me have your glove — 
See, I place upon your finger, 
Pledge of love as dear as life ; 
Ah! I thought you'd let it liinger— 
Darling you will be my wife. 
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AN ARAB SONG. 


Rest, warrior rest: the strife is o’er 
The battle’s rage has waned, 

Nobly thy weapons hast thou bore 
And well the fight sustained. 

Rest, for the brave deserve repose, 
Requital for their pain ; 

Rest, for to-morrow morn the foes 
Will claim thy sword again. 


Hark to the pealing cries of strife, 
As steel opposes steel, 

One moment such is worth a life 
Of tame insouciant weal. 

What joy of joys can e’er excel 
The conflicts flrice delight, 

Karth reeks with carnage like a Hell, 
But glory waits in sight. 


Rest, warrior rest, in calmest sleep, 
Nor fear death’s chilling fate, 

Here on the earth our watch we keep, 
In Heaven the Houris wait. 

Bright forms around thy couch will stay 
Till morn illumes the sky ; 

Then prayers shall help thee on thy way 

To conquer or to die. 









‘‘ POPPIES ’"MONGST THE CORN.” 


“POPPIES *MONGST THE CORN.” 


The sickle flashes athwart the sun, 

And at each sharp stroke the ripe ears fall— 
The farmer dreams of the harvest won 

As he leans by the stile in the homestead wall, 
But anon! a transient shadows leaves 

A cloud on the ruddy face time worn, 
For amongst the mass of glist’ning sheaves 

Are a host of poppies ’mongst the corn. 


My beautiful Maud by the brooklet stands, 
I am waiting for her she knows full well, 
But her coquetry perforce demands, | 
She should linger awhile, that my face may tell 
I am pained by her absence that my fond heart, 
By her wayward wiliness is torn ; 
Yet she cares naught for loves keen smart, 
She feels not the poppies ’mongst the corn. 


At last she is here, my love, my sweet, 

I hold her embraced in my loving arms, 
She raises her lips mine own to greet, 

And vanished are all loves’ dread alarms. 
But hark, a footfall passing nigh— 

Tis the lord of grand titles newly born, 
My love looks back with a stifled sigh: 

Ah me—more poppies ’mongst the corn. 


And I fear me for aye, till, life be o’er, 
The same sad sorrow will linger still, 
For as wavelets plashing on the shore, 
So surging jealousy conquers will. 
The green eyed snake will lift its head, 
Tho’ of death its pois’nous fangs are shorn 
Till the hearts-beats cease and love is dead, 
There will still be poppies ’mongst the corn. 
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MARIE. 


I linger lone by the ocean shore, 
And list to the voice of the soothing sea 
Till blent with the wavelets mimic roar 
Soul voices whisper thy name to me, 
“‘ Marie.” 


I stray to the woodland’s sleepy shade 
Where songsters are singing the whole day long, 
But echo dwells in the forest glade, 
I hear but one note in their joyous song 
“* Marie.” 


The stream has caught the sound as it flows, 
And chants it merrily, night and day— 
Bees whisper it soft to the blushing rose, 
Tis the burden unceasing of natures’ lay 
“Marie.” 


And e’en when the soft embrace of sleep 
Has enfolded me closely and wrapt me round ; 
The voices of night still whisp’ring keep 
Lovingly singing the same sweet sound 
“¢ Marie.” 


Come to me loved one, I wait for thee, 
Come to me dearest, my queen, my bride; 
But the streamlet has met the sobbing sea, 
‘She will not come, she is false,” they cried 
** Marie.” 


I cannot tell—I will wait and see, 
For the world without her is naught to me— 
** Marie.” : ’ 
L. C. EB. FP. 































APRES. 


Now winters age is on me 
And hoar frost tints my hair; 
Now youth has faded from me, 
I dream of days that were. 


Of youth’s sweet sunny springtide, 
When my heart was free and gay, 
Ere life’s lattice I could fling wide, 


And chase those joys away. 


I dream of days forgotten 
In the minds of other men, 
And in fancies Pve begotten 
[ live in youth again. 


I see the rustic dwelling 
Where my mother lived alone 
With me; I hear her telling 
Her love for her only son. 


How precious was my mother, 
How priceless her deep love, 
Shall I know her—gentle mother, 
In the joyous realms above ? 


Will she know me when I meet her— 
And call me her darling son ? 

And shall I fly to greet her 

As when life had just begun ? 
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Shall I feel her soft caresses 
As I often do in sleep ? 
When in dreams her spirit blesses 

My soul with a joy so deep, 


So true, so lasting, vivid, 
That it clings to each waking hour, 
And those warm kisses fervid 


But oh! when I meet my mother 
Shall I be again her child, 

Be her’s, all her’s—no other ?— 
Some say it is impious, wild, 


To judge of the Heaven above us 
By men’s low standard, earth! 

Why, surely, if God so love us, 
Who made us, gave us birth, 


He will pity our thirst for learning, 
Will smile on our childish heart, 
Nor in wisdom, all discerning, 
Will bid those dreams depart. 


My mother is my heaven, 
And where she is, is home; 

And I wait till the signal’s given, 
Till I hear her voice say “Come.” 


Life’s close at length has found me— 
It is dark—where am I—alone ? 
No! I feel her lov’d arms round me— 

Dear mother, ’tis I—your son! 


Endue with fresh strength and power. 


sti 
ex! 
th 





WINTER. 


Pile high the logs on the gic wing hearth, 
Let the flames still ruddier gleam. 

Heed not the storm of winter’s wrath, 
For we but the cheerier seem. 

List how the winds in the chimneys howl ; 
Hark how they knock on the pane ; 

Closer we sit, while the steaming bowl 
Shall be filled to the brim again. 

So hurrah for the time of ice and snow! 
Hurrah for Jack Frost so bold! 

Though he chills our frames, he warms our hearts. 


Hurrah then for winter cold ! 
A. R. 





Revietrs. 


“THROUGH THE WOODS.” 
By Acnres Rous HoweEtu. 


London, Hamilton Adams & Co. 


This attractive little volume contains many poems of great 
merit and interest. 


The authoress has not as the title world imply limited herself 
to chanting only the beauties of Nature, but sings sweetly and 
feelingly, not only the stern scenes of every-day life but of sad 
contretemps that oftimes disturb the world. 


“The Snowstorm in west America” and the “ Massacre of 
students in Cuba” are illustrations of this—The following 
extract from a poem entitled the “Seasons,” gives a fair idea of 
the powerful discriptive ability of the authoress :— 


“And Autumn! with its foliage rich, its tints of gold and reds 
_Deep’ning and bright’ning as the trees their leafy jewels shed ! 
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I love to wander through the lanes ’mid tangled briar and fern, 

To pluck the clustering hazel nut, and ramble by the burn, 

I love to see the golden pears, studding the western wall, 

And watch the lengthning shadows creep, as night begins to fall. 
I love to know that summer storms will come this year no more 
And that the harvest gathered in has proved a bounteous store, 

The berries of the mountain ash in ruddy clusters grow. 


Whilst eddying winds the circling leaves across the smooth lawn As 
blow 7) 

And as the twilight fades, the moon sends forth her silvery qu 
light, no 


And myriad “‘stars resplendent shine upon the brow of night, of 
And sadly do we listen to the swallows parting song 7 
As towards their southern home, in haste they swiftly fly along.” 


Admidst so many good poems it is difficult to select any for 
especial praise; but we may mention “Grace Darling” 
“‘ Kathleen ” and “ Hope.” We quote two stanzas of the last. 


** Hope on whate’er thy lot, 
Do not despair : 

When darkest seems the night 
Fair morn is near. 


Old friends estranged may be, 
And sad our heart ; 

Hope on and swift each cloud of 
Will then depart.” CO 


Such cheering lines as these will doubtless do much to 
enhance the welcome that this volume receives at the hands of 
true lovers of poetry, for whatever the world may say of the 
folly of poetry, such verses as theabove do accomplish good, 
and living in memory oftimes serve to cheer and encourage 4 
drooping spirit. 


We commend “Through the Woods” to the notice of our fo 


readers. 























REVIEW. 


THE CROWN OF LIFE. 


By M. Y. W. 
(Hardwick and Bogue.) 


ILLUMINATED BY ARTHUR ROBERTSON. 


We have read this handsomely illuminated poem with pleasure. 
As a rule when poems are aided by ornamental borderings and 
coloured designs, it is because they are verses of an inferior 
quality, but this book presents an exception, the poetry being of 
nomean order. The first few verses describe a heart wearied 
of earthly disappointment 


‘“‘When men less striving thou don’t prosperous see. 
Yet thou mayest need more discipline than they, 
Thro’ natural pride far more inclined to stray, — 
Our earthly crowns of fame how poor are they ! 
Then sun,-man’s breath—then leaves bloom and decay - 
Our ‘Crown of Thorns’ the hardest one to bear, 
Prepares us best the heavenly crown to wear. 

On brows where oft before sharp pain has pressed 
When furrowed lines the inward care confessed, 
Then shall the brow efface with its bright rays, 

The sad memorials of our earthly days.” 


It then proceeds to describe the varied beauties of the crowns 
of heaven without finding one humble enough for the writer, 
concluding with this verse. 


“The last for infant souls—pure innocent,” 
“Unstained by evil thought or wrong intent,” 
“ And yet still one however plain it be,” 

“My God in mercy, oh reserve for me.” 


These verses from their truthful piety, showing, how what 
seems to us hard to bear, is really for our good, will be a com- 


fort to many weary hearts, and therefore we hope will have 
wide circulation, 
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HAMAND AND OTHER POEMS.—By E. 8. Lirttetoy, 


E. W. Auten, 11, Ave Maria Lane E.C. 


80 
in 
We find in the work before us many passages of interest, 
rendered so partially by the absorbing nature of the narrative, 
but also by the originality of the expression and versification _ a 
generally. J 
The quotation from Byron that appears upon the title-page — an 
gives an insight into the character of Mr. Littleton’s first and @ th 
longest poem, “ Hamand,” 
“Thou art wrapt as in a shroud, : al 
Thou art gathered in a cloud, . 
And for ever thou shalt dwell 
In the spirit of this spell.” th 
th 
Some folks would do well, we think, to ponder the philosophy be 
of the fair heroine, Esmeldiné, who says, in answer to her lover’s th 
(the hero of course) complaint, that “ The world is full of hidden a 
woe, ’— : 
“1 do not think ’tis so, | as 
And if itis, we cannot lessen it : 
By mentally enduring it ourselves.” a 
From “Cerus and the Goddess of Poesy” we quote the 
following lines :— al 
T 
“Sweet poesy! the Muses’ pow’r—thou hast ti 
A blessing of thine own, which thou bestow’st v 
Upon but few, the sons of genius, whom B 
The Muses have inspired, whose lofty souls 
Fill’d with thy power, ascend the skies of bliss.” _ | : 
We may add that the “get up” of the book is good, and that 
we have reason to believe that the sales have already reached a p 


tolerably satisfactory figure. 







CORRESPONDENCE, 

























CORRESPONDENCE. 


© 
‘“‘ Beneath the Elms,” by T. K.—Your poem contains some good lines and 


some bad ones. There are several portions where for the sake of rhyme you 
introduce a commonplace phrase, which mars the whole seriously. | 


“Emma,” by Vincent (Liverpool).—You could make this into an excellent 
poem, if you would take the essence of what is here, and put it into half the 
present number of lines. 


“The Lover’s Lament,” Anon.—Is a pretty piece of sentimentalism, without 
any peculiarity to distinguish it from the many which hav2 been written in 
the same strain. 


** My Love,” by C. R.—The old, old story, but told with a simplicity and 
clearness which gives it interest. If the author will re -write the first verse 
we can make use of the production. 


‘Castle Charteris,” by L. P. T.—This tale is excellently written; but 
the incidents are so arranged that the reader is-quite ignorant, until 
the last pages, of what the characters mean, and consequently fails to 
become interésted. A mystery in a story sustains the interest greatly, but 
the subject of the mystery must be made known, only leaving the issue 
untold, so that the reader is carried on by the desire to know how it all ends. 
Observe this in the production of your next story, and pray be careful not to 
make it so long as the present one. The length is a strong objection, setting 
aside all other objections. 


Annie M.—We had a similar article some time ago; it is therefore 
unavailable. 


P. C. (Glasgow)—The two productions you have submitted to us this time 
are singular for their prosaic expression and careful attention to measure. 
There is a tinge of poetry in one or two lines of the shortest piece, but that 
tinge merely serves to heighten the air of burlesque which both pieces possess. 
We are in doubt whether you intended them for burlesques upon modern 
poetasters ? | 


Reynold S. (Wolverhampton)—We like your sonnet, although somewhat 
stiff in expression here and there. With a few alterations we will insert. 
Send stamped envelope. 


“To the Rose,” by J. T. C.—Your apostrophe to the rose, contains no 
Particular thought or train of thought. The measure is fair, but there is not 
an idea above commonplace. We shall be glad to see your future productions, _ 
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‘The Beautiful Bride,” by F. E.—The plot of your tale is good, though 
not ymarkedly original, and the composition fair; occasionally, however, 
there is a weakness perceptible, as if you were hesitating what to write next, 
The conversation is strongly flavoured with spasmody ; and that of the lovers 
hinges very closely upon the ridiculous. We do not think modern lovers, 
however passionate, address each other with ‘‘ thou,” and ‘‘ thee,” and “‘ thy.” 
You can make a good story of this yet if you will re-write it, and carefully 
omit every word that you would not utter yourself under similar circum- 
stances. 


“Good in Waiting,” by Mary G.—You must read and practise much. 
The poem before us is below average merit. 


‘The Olden Time,’ Anon.—We will insert the above in due course. 
Thanks. 


** Sunshine,” by M. D.—Your lines are extremely ambiguous. We fail to 
comprehend what they are all about. 


**To my Love,” by Percy B.—Not bad, but incomplete. We quote the 
y y y q 
first half :— 


‘**T love you, darling, dearly, 
Yet cannot tell you why : 
It is not passion merely— 
The passion that will die 
Of its own fire consuming ; 
But love so deep and strong, 
That darkest dangers looming 
Our future paths along 
Will flee before its presence 
As sighs at sound of song.” 


** Blind Allan’s Daughter,” by 8S. W.—We are really unable to decipher 
this effusion. We can safely say, we have never seen such miserable writing 
or such curious orthography in the whole course of our existence. 


** Extinct Animals,” by J. E. C.—Yes, your subject is very dry as you 
suspected, and you have not yet acquired the facility in composition, requisite 
to make a dry subject pleasant. 


Ernest A. T., Packington St., Islington —Will this writer kindly send his 
full name. We have written and the letters have been returned on our hands. 


We have answered in our correspondence columns with the same success. 
The fault is that of the author. 


The following authors will oblige by sending their full names and addresses: . 
Joseph West; Thomas Hayden (Harpendon); G. Bayledon; Maud - 


(Botcherly), 
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T. Williams (Ormskirk).—This gentleman would much oblige by forwarding 
his full address. 

George Bayldon.—See answer to T. Williams. 

Replies to the following will be sent on receipt of stamped envelopes :— 
G. Baker—T. C. M.—Marion Hope—E. A. Ritchie—B. Koke—B. Smith— 
0. Robertson—M. A. C.—‘‘ Enid ”—John Bird—E. A. Tooke—G, Simms— 
T. Schofield. 


/ 


DECLINED WITH THANKS. 
The Watchman,” ‘‘ Mary,” “‘ Buttercups and Daisies,” “A Tradition,” 
“Romances and Romancers,” ‘‘ Ever.” 





OUR EXCHANGE. 


In deference to the wish of many of our Subscribers and Correspondents we 
haveconsented to devote a page of our Magazine to the “‘ wants” of our readers. 
Our Exchange will be limited to books, literary matters and music. 


To defray costs a fee of sixpence will be charged for each notice, and to 
prevent loss to our correspondents each transaction must take place through . 
our office in order that we may be assured of the bond fides of the writers. 


The carriage of all books, &c., must be prepaid. 


All communications under this head must be addressed to Mr. Louis Cecil, , 
The Poets’ Magazine, 21 Paternoster Row. 











Tennyson's “‘ Idylls of the King” wanted in exchange for well bound copy i 
of Moore’s Poems. a 


Burns’ works offered for Coleridge’s. ! 
Wanted, Swinburne’s “ Atalanta in Calydon.” & 





In answer to the numerous enquiries Mr. Leonard Lloyd begs to inform 
the public that he is open to engagements, yearly, half-yearly, or quarterly, 
0 give instruction in the art of poetical composition—both in the correction 
and criticism of M.SS., and by letters of advice—privately by post. 





The volume of poems entitled The Mahabuleshar Hills, reviewed in our : 
lst number is printed for private circulation only. But a few copies may be 
had gratis on application to the publishers of the ‘ Poets’ Magazine.” 

















THE POETS’ MAGAZINE. 


TO OUR READERS. 


While the proprietors are happy to receive contributions from unknown 
writers, they have—to prevent the Magazine sinking to the level of an 
amateur publication—made arrangements with various authors of note, who 
will, from time to time, furnish poems, and articles on poems and poetry, 
The main feature of Tuk Porrs’ Maacaztne is to invite all who possess 
literary talent to contribute to its pages. 


Original contributions only are acceptable. 
No Manuscripts can be returned, except by special arrangements. 


In all cases where written answers to letters are desired, a directed 
envelope and two stamps must be enclosed. 


As we have so many letters asking for criticism on enclosures we find it 
necessary to state that any correspondent who is not a Subscriber to our 
Magazine, and desires criticism on MSS., either privately or in print must 
enclose twelve stamps with each contribution. In all cases where this rule is 
complied with, a prompt and candid opinion will be given, and a copy of the 
current number of the Magazine forwarded post free. 


This rule does not apply to established Authors, whose communications 
will at all times receive attention. 


Novellettes, prose poems, and all articles of real literary value, are 
acceptable, and if suitable will be included in the Magazine. 


All who wish the “‘P. M.” sent monthly by post, because they cannot 
obtain it through a bookseller, can have single copies for seven stamps. 


Subscriptions for Contributors 


(who will alone be allowed to compete} Yearly, 10s. 6d.; Half-yearly, 6s. 
for Prizes) 


Subscription for Non- Writers o pig 6s. 


si Js. 


Authors and Correspondents are requested to apply by letter only, 
addressed to the Editors of Tue Ports’ Magazing, 21, Paternoster Row, 
London. 


iy Office Orders payable at Temple Bar Post Office to Mr. Leonard 
oyd. 
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